MARSHALL AND THE CONSTITUTION

Marshall's relations with his neighbors were the
happiest possible. Every week, when his judicial
duties permitted or the more "laborious relaxa-
tion" of directing his farm did not call him away,
he attended the meetings of the Barbecue Club in a
fine grove just outside the city, to indulge in his
favorite diversion of quoits. The Club consisted of
thirty of the most prominent men of Richmond,
judges, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and merchants.
To quoits was added the inducement of an excellent
repast of which roast pig was the piece de resistance*
Then followed a dessert of fruit and melons, while
throughout a generous stock of porter, toddy, and of
punch "from which, water was carefully excluded,"
was always available to relieve thirst. An entertain-
ing account of a meeting of the Club at which Mar-
shall and his friend Wickham were the caterers has
been thus preserved for us :

At the table Marshall announced that at the last meet-
ing two members had introduced politics, a forbidden
subject, and had been fined a basket of champagne, and
that this was now produced, as a warning to evil-doers;
as the club seldom drank this article, they had no cham-
pagne glasses, and must drink it in tumblers. Those
who played quoits retired after a while for a game.
Most of the members had smooth, highly polished brass
quoits. But Marshall's were large, rough, heavy, and